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Gjn. Sherman's Views of his Profession. — At the 
Centennial Celebration at Dartmouth College, the General 
gave utterance to the following sentiments : — 

** I do not profess to be learned in books, in art, or mere 
words ; but I know something about bringing men into or- 
ganizations whereby their physical powers as well as their 
mental may produce their effect You also have here an 
organization. You may call it civil ; but it is in fact 
military. The authority of all your professors is defined ; 
and they group you into classes, and make you a body with 
a si ngle souL That is exactly like a military organization. 
We combine men by tens, hundreds, thousands and tens of 
thousands, all animated with one purpose ; and guided 
by one mind, they are a concentrated power, and will press 
forward to the accomplishment of any object: If that 
object be the salvation of a nation, then the cause is glori- 
ous, and challenges the admiration of all mankind. 

It is a common feeling among civilians, that soldiers are 
men of violence. There is nothing further from the truth. 
I appeal to the history of our own country from Washing- 
ton until now to show that the military men of this country 
have always been subordinate men, subordinate to the law, 
subordinate to the authorities that be, never setting up their 
own judgment in antagonism to that of the nation, but exe- 
cuting its will, whtfh that will had found expression in law, 
with a fidelity beautiful to behold ; and so long as I con- 
tinue to hold power and influence, I shall ever direct that 
power and influence to the end that the military of this 
country, whether a small force or vast army, shall sustain 
the laws of the land. Therefore I have a personal interest 
in education ; and in every intelligent lad I meet, I see that 
which I hope will pervade all America ; and when it does 
there will be no need of armies, and very little need of 
courts." 

This exposition of a soldier's duties just makes him 
merely an assistant of the government in executing its 
laws; a special police under military organization and drill 
to enable it in extreme cases to maintain its authority, and 
preserve the public peace and order. If an army meant 
only this, few peace men would object to it ; and when all 
armies shall become only such conservators of law and law- 
ful authority, nothing more than an armed police at home, 
all wars will in fact be brought to an end, and little, if 
anything, be left of the war-system except the name. 
Such was the position taken by our government in putting 
down our late rebellion. It professed to attempt nothing 
more than a due and indispensable execution of our laws 
against their wholesale violation by rebels ; in principle as 
truly an enforcement of law as would be the suppression of 
a mob, or the arrest and condign punishment of a burglar 
or a pirate. Sooner or later all armies will melt away into 
a forcible but peaceful police* 



Honors to Lamartine. — It is said that five cities in 
France are to -erect monuments to the memory of Lamar- 
tine. Such tributes to men of peace, the peaceful benefac- 
tors of mankind are quite significant of a beneficent change 
in the public opinion and feeling, especially' in view of the 
fact that not a single monument or statue, we believe, has 
yet been erected to any general in either the Crimean or 
the Austrio- Prussian war. 



LADD'S SHEEP STORY. 

OB HOW TO MAKE UP A QUARREL. 

William Ladd was the President of the American . 
Society, and he believed that the principles of peace, car- 
ried out, would maintain good-will among neighbors as well 
as among nations. But there was a time when he had pot 
fully considered this subject — had not thought much about 
it, as I dare say many of my readers have not He be- 
lieved that if a man struck him a blow, it was fair and 
best to strike right back again, without considering if there 
were not some better way of overcoming the offender ; or 
if a man did him an injury, why, as people commonly say, 
he would give him as good a3 he sent. 

He had a farm ; and a poor man who lived on land ad- 
joining his, neglected to keep up a fence which it was His 
business to keep in order, and in consequence his sheep got 
into Mr. Ladd's wheat- field and did much mischief. Mr. 
Ladd told his man Sam to go to the neighbor and tell him, 
he must mend the fence, and keep the sheep out But the 
sheep came in again, and Mr. Ladd, who was a very orderly 
man himself, was provoked. " Sam," he said, " go to that 
fellow, and tell him if he dont keep his sheep out of my 
wheat-field, I'll have them shot." Even this did not do ; 
the sheep were in again. 

" Sam," said Mr. Ladd, " take my gun, and shoot those 
sheep." 

' I had rather not,' said Sara. 

" Bather not, Sam ! Why, there are but three — it's no 
great job " 

' No sir ; but the poor man has but three in the world, 
and I am not the person that likes to shoot a poor man's 
sheep.' 

" Then the poor man should take proper care of them. I 
gave him warning ; why didn't he mend his fence ? " 

* Well, sir, I guess it was because you sent him a rough 
kind of a message ; it made him mad, and so he would not 
doit' 

"I considered a few minutes," said Mr. Ladd, "and 
then I told Sam to put the horse in the buggy. 

' Shall I put in the gun ? ' said Sam. 

" No,' said I. I saw Sam half smiled, but I said noth- 
ing. I got into my buggy, and drove up to my neighbor 
Pulsifcr. He lived a mile off, and I had a good deal of 
time to think the matter over. 

'• When I drove up to the house, the man was chopping 
wood. There were but few sticks of wood, and the house 
was poor, and my heart was softened. ' Neighbor,' I called 
out. Pulsifer looked sulky, and did not lift up his head. 
' Come, come, neighbor,' said I. ' I have come with 
friendly feelings to you, and you must meet me half way.' 
He perceived I was in earnest laid down his axe, and came 
to the wagon. ' Now, neighbor,' said I, ' we have both 
been in the wrong. You neglected your fence, and I got 
angry, and sent you a provoking message. Now let's both 
face about, and both do right, and feel right I'll forgive, 
and you shall forgive me. Now let's shake hands.' He 
didn't quite feel like giving me his hand, but he let me 
take it 

" Now,' said I, ' neighbor, drive your sheep down to my 
south pasture. They shall share with ray sheep till next 
spring ; you shall have all the yield, and next summer well 
start fair.' 

" His hand was no longer dead in mine. He gave me a 
good friendly grasp. The tears came into his eyes, and he 
said, ' I guess you are a Christian, Squire, after all.' 

" That little fracas with my neighbor about the sheep 
was," said Mr. Ladd, " my first step in devoting myself to 
the cause of Peace;" 



